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Humane Calendar for 1933, each 20 
cts., two for 35 ets. .. $1.80 per dozen 

Be Kind to Animals Poster, 17 x 22 
inches, one for 10 cts., six for 50 cts., 

Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1931, 1929 and 1930, bound in 
cloth, special, each ; 

Colored Posters, 17x28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 
$1.00 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3% $0. 50 per 100 
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How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .$1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Ani i- 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Why the Toad is so Useful 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
gag 29 pp., paper covers, many 
Ne ee 15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kislinees Picture Book, 32 pp. 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


Humane Education—for Parents and 


Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set 

“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards ...... each, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Rowley .cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 
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“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 

styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
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Badges, gold finish, large, 10 ets. . small, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant 35 cts. 
of Life, with Music, 
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Band of Mercy Membership Card ....... 
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Generous Action of the Texas 
Oil Company 


T the suggestion of our President, 

the Texas Oil Company has cheerfully 
arranged to have water available for horses 
at their drivers’ request at all its service 
stations throughout the country. This 
generous response to our request all humane 
people will deeply appreciate. The follow- 
ing is the letter confirming this: 


The Texas Oil Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
October 21, 1932 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

Your letters of July 29th and August 
12th have been held for a discussion at 
our Managers’ meeting held here a short 
time ago. 

I am glad to advise that we are making 
the necessary arrangements to have water 
available for horses at our service stations. 
All of our service station operators are 
being instructed to furnish horses with a 
drink whenever requested by the driver to 
do so. We have a. suitable bucket at all 
of our stations and there will be no difficulty 
in carrying out this plan. 

We appreciate very much your having 
brought the matter to our attention. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. W. 
General Sales Manager 


Was it a False Alarm? 


The Wendel Estate of New York, at first 
reported as appraised at $200,000,000, now 
estimated at nearly $80,000,000, and from 
which certain Humane Societies were to 
receive generous bequests, is still before 
the court. At first only one claimant ap- 
peared. Then the number, according to the 
press, mounted to 2,300. At the latest men- 
tion of the case it is said that the number 
of claimants has now dwindled to 15. 


If you want to protest against the cruel 
practice of setting up horses’ tails, write 
to J. Macy Willets, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City. 


Another Christmas 


O matter how little many of us will 

feel like saying this year, “A Merry 
Christmas” to everyone we meet, we must 
still remember that the world has seen 
many a less joyful Christmas than this will 
be. There will be no blood-stained fields of 
battle in Europe, December 25. Good people 
still far outnumber the bad. For every 
crime there have been a thousand kind- 
nesses. Some at least of our sorrows have 
been blessings in disguise. 

Hard as the times have been for our 
own and other lands, we might have faced 
even darker days than those through whose 
anxious hours we have passed. Never have 
the most of us had such an opportunity to 
share with those less fortunate than our- 
selves the necessities of life, and it is now 
and always has been and eternally will be 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

It was a significant thing that Warwick 
Deeping, the distinguished English novelist, 
said recently over the radio, “England to- 
day is kinder than before these trying 
days.” Such a fact means more for Eng- 
land than that her coffers were overflowing 
with gold. If out of these desperate times 
there comes for the nation a Christmas of 
kinder hearts and nobler human sympa- 
thies, the gain will be worth the cost. 

In spite of all our personal losses, our 
own sad plight, who of us cannot gladden 
the heart of some little child, or by word 
or deed make the Christmas a happier one 
for some other fellow mortal than it other- 
wise might be. 

Well, to each of our readers the least we 
can say is, “Here’s wishing you each a 
Christmas with at least a silver lining to 
every cloud whose shadow may fall across 
your path that day.” 


The Rodeo Condemned 


Resolutions condemning the Rodeo with 
its cruelties and its demoralizing influence, 
especially over the young, have been passed 
by the 70,000 members of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
with its membership of over 1,000,000. 


The Shame of It 


Some Expert Testimony 


HEN men like Lieut.-Col. R. S. 
Timmis, D. S. 0., R. C. D., popular 
officer of the Royal Canadian Dragoons, 
and well-known judge at horse shows, and 
Mr. John C. Cowdin, secretary of the New 
York Jockey Club, express an opinion about 
the cruelty and suffering involved in setting 
up horses’ tails, we are listening to no sen- 
timentalists or over-sensitive people who 
may not know what they are talking about. 
In an article in The Bridle and Golfer of 
September this year, on Horsemanship, 
Colonel Timmis says, after referring to the 
docking of horses, “But our American 
cousins are responsible for an even more 
barbarous fashion, the worst ever perpe- 
trated upon a defenseless horse, that of tail 
setting. Only those who have studied vet- 
erinary science and know the details of this 
atrocious fashion realize what the victim 
has to suffer. It is most satisfactory to 
read such strong protests as have lately 
appeared in the American press, and to 
know that the Horse Show authorities have 
taken a definite stand to stop it. I have 
failed to find any competent judge of saddle 
horses who would not like to see it abol- 
ished.” He further says, “The disgraceful 
practice of gingering horses before they go 
into the ring in harness and saddle classes 
has only to be studied closely for one to 
realize what filthy brutes many so-called 
horsemen are.” 


Now read the following from the secre- 
tary of the New York Jockey Club: 


Tail setting is one of the greatest frauds 
being perpetrated today on the horse-loving 
public of America. It should be banned, if 
for no other reason than that it produces 
an unnatural, artificial appearance, which 
robs our show-rings of their greatest value. 
Horsemen should seek to produce by natural 
breeding the qualities and characteristics 
which they wish to perpetuate. To resort 
to the knife, bandages and the bustle is to 
acknowledge their failure as breeders and 
exhibitors. 

But I am opposed to the practice because 
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it is cruel and entirely needless. The suffer- 
ing is not really confined to the cutting, the 
strapping and the wearing of the bustle. 
The suffering continues, more or less, as 
long as the horse lives. Only recently I saw 
a man, just before he entered the show-ring, 
pull his horse’s tail back almost to a point 
where it touched its back. I “remonstrated 
with him and was told that he was treating 
the horse in that manner because it did not 
hold its tail straight. There is no sympathy 
from me for those who insist on having the 
operation performed, but I am very sorry 
for the poor horse that must undergo the 
operation, and perhaps, in the end, have a 
crooked tail that unfits it for the show-ring. 
The set tail becomes practically useless as 
a means of protecting the horse from flies. 
This last is not particularly serious, as long 
as the horse remains in the hands of the 
exhibitor, where it is well cared for, but 
the animal’s lot becomes almost unbearable 
when its usefulness as a show animal has 
passed and it has fallen into the hands of 
the junk dealer or pedler. 

I have never talked with a breeder who 
has not voiced his disapproval of the prac- 
tice. The invariable excuses advanced for 
it are that they cannot sell three- and five- 
gaited saddle horses with a natural tail. 

I fondly hope that the resolution passed 
at a recent meeting of the executives of the 
Association of American Horse Shows pre- 
vails. 

A united front on the part of horse show 
people in this country would end the whole 
wicked business within a very brief time. 
(Signed) JoHN E. CowbDIN 

Secretary, The Jockey Club 


Here is Mr. R. Laurence Smith, a prom- 
inent horseman and director of the Horse 
Association of America, the Association of 
American Horse Shows, Inc., and of the 
National Horse Show, who says of setting 
up of the tail, “This not only detracts from 
the attractiveness of the horse but it is a 
decidedly cruel and indefensible operation.” 
Perhaps Fitzsimmons, trainer of “Gallant 
Fox,” doesn’t know anything about it, 
though one might think he should, but he 
says, “Docking or arching the tail is ex- 
treme cruelty.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the Associ- 
ation of American Horse Shows, Inc., will 
put a stop to the exhibition of horses with 
set-up tails without compelling the Humane 
Societies of the several states to seek pro- 
hibitive legislation. 


Canada Sets the Example 


At the Royal Horse Show in Toronto 
which was held the middle of November, 
by vote of the Executive Committee, each 
exhibitor was told that no bustle would be 
allowed on any horse during the Show and 
that the judges would be ordered not to 
consider the tail at all in determining points 
for the prizes. This action was taken io let 
exhibitors know that horses could win with- 
out set-up tails, or the use of the disgrace- 
ful bustle, or being gingered. 

As soon as the general public knows the 
facts with regard to these absurd and cruel 
practices all decent Horse Shows will follow 
Canada’s example. 


Join the Jack London Club—opposed to 
the exploitation of performing animals. 
There are now more than 550,000 members. 


DUMB ANIMALS 


Hunted 


Never a fisherman casts 
Where the waters flow south 

But I am the writhing fish 
With a barb in my mouth. 


Never the hunter’s horn 
With a jubilant note 

But I am the panting fox 
With the dogs at my throat. 


Never a silent wood 
By a gun-shot stirred 

But mine is the blood on the snow 
From the breast of a bird. 


I am each hunted thing 
That has reddened the sod 

For the pastime of men who are made 
In the image of God. 


FLORENCE WILSON Roper in Kaleidograph 


The Burros of Castile 


KADRA MAYSI 


URROS, even more than oxen and 

mules, bear the burdens of Castile. 
It is heartbreaking to see the little toilers 
straining, with slipping steps, up the steep 
stones of Salamanca. They carry immense 
baskets, each basket having two huge con- 
tainers (each one large enough to hold a 
man) on either side, and these four pockets 
are filled with freight of every kind. In Se- 
govia and Avila, the patient little creatures 
appeared to be receiving some considera- 
tion. Although heavily laden, they were 
gently guided, sometimes pulled or pushed, 
by a kindly owner. When their great bas- 
kets are empty, the owner usually rides upon 
them as upon a huge saddle, sticking one 
leg down in each of the front pockets. Less 
considerate ones ride behind the full bas- 
kets. The effect is grotesque. We were 
continually looking for the small donkey to 
be pulled over backward and to sit up like 
a dog because of the weight. Perhaps we 
were unfortunate in our observations in 
Salamanca. I realize that it is not quite 
fair to judge by what one sees in just a 


THE CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 


Lec. 1932 


Photo by Robert Sacks 


few days. But there we saw more unkind- 
ness to animals than we have seen at any 
other place in Spain. Thinking back upon 
its glorious cathedral, upon the scores of 
churches and chapels which are the haugh- 
ty city’s pride, I wonder whether those who 
serve its altars to a God on High would 
know His Son if He should come into their 
gates upon an ass? 


‘*Hunters Beware’? Here 
0. C. McDAVID 


RUE lovers of nature are Editor Pat 
Jackson of the Southern Herald, Lib- 
erty, Miss., weekly newspaper, and _ his 
wife. In a recent issue of the Southern 
Herald, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson inserted this 
notice in a conspicuous front page position: 
“We love friends and try to have 
them, but if you are seen or caught 
hunting with or without a gun on or 
about our home place, it’s going to be 
too bad for you.” 

Inspiration for this polite but emphatic 
warning notice came from an incident which 
occurred at the Jackson home recently. In 
the trees about the place a number of squir- 
rels have taken up their abode, harvesting 
the acorns and such other nuts as are 
available. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson have 
counted no less than twenty squirrels in 
the trees near their home. 

Just before a long spell of dry weather 
was broken by rains recently, the Liberty 
editor and his wife watched a mother squir- 
rel climb from her nest, carrying a baby 
squirrel. She carried the tiny animal to 
a pool in the Jackson yard where it drank 
its fill of water. Six trips the mother squir- 
rel made with her youngsters while Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackson watched. She let each 
fuzzy baby sate its thirst and then carried 
it back to the nest. 

Marveling at the sight of one of nature’s 
homely episodes of life, seldom seen by 
humans, the watching couple resolved that 
the animals about their home place would 
be protected from the hunter’s gun. “We 
won’t allow rabbit hunting here either,” 
Editor Jackson said. “So you can readily 
see we mean that hunters must stay off 
our property.” 
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ANIMALS 


Dog Data 


ALETHA M.BONNER 


clearly understood. The majority of 

authorities, however, claim that the 
animal descended from the wolf, as the teeth 
of this creature correspond in every detail 
with those of the dog, except that wolf- 
teeth are larger. In explaining their do- 
mestication some have thought it reason- 
able to suppose that far back in the dim 
ages savage men tamed these animals and 
used them as an aid in chasing deer and 
other wild game. 

Accepting their ancestry, then, to be the 
wolf, history makes further record of the 
dog through some four-and five-thousand- 
year-old Chaldean and Egyptian monu- 
ments, which picture slender dogs of the 
greyhound type, also a shorter-legged ani- 
mal of the mastiff build. The Assyrians of 
about 600 B.C. had these mastiff-like 
hounds. The Greeks and Romans placed 
great value on their dogs, and it is a matter 
of interesting record that when the Roman 
conquest of Britain was undertaken by 
Claudius in A.D. 438, there were found on 
the island large vicious yellow-haired mas- 
tiffs and these they sent to Rome to fight 
wild beasts in the amphitheater. 

To name all the breeds of dogs owned by 
savage and civilized peoples would be in- 
deed a task, and to tell where and when 
many breeds originated would be an im- 
possible thing to do; however, it is inter- 
esting to cull out, from the kennels of the 
world, certain species of importance, to 
study their characteristics of courage, 
sagacity and usefulness. 

First, we have the greyhound, which 
represents, as mentioned, the oldest distinct 
breed—a large long-legged creature and 
the swiftest of all dogs. Familiar present- 
day members of this handsome family are 
the English greyhound, the Scottish deer- 
hound, the Irish and Russian wolfhound, 
the Great Dane or German _ boarhound. 
The little brother of the pack, common'y 
called “the toy edition,” is the small Italian 


iE origin of the dog is by no means 


“BOOTS,” A 200-LB. ST. BERNARD 
Owned by Mrs. William C. Banks, Saugus, Mass. 


greyhound. 

Another group—the mastiff, a powerfully 
built, intelligent dog, and previously named, 
includes the tenacious strong-jawed bull- 
dog, the diminutive “pugs,” and the large 
brave-hearted Saint Bernard. His likewise 
huge cousin, the Newfoundland (one of the 
most human of all animals), though con- 
sidered a member of the spaniel family, 
has many attributes of the mastiff. This 
curly-haired spaniel group embraces count- 
less dogs of docile disposition and marked 
intelligence. 

Then there are many other breeds—the 
sheep-dogs, of such help to herdsmen, like 
the trustworthy collie; the Eskimo breed, 
used largely for draft purposes. The ter- 
rier group, with its large family, one of the 
most likeable members being the Airedale, 
and an animal that connects the terrier 
with the hound group; while in this !ast- 
named class belong the keen-scented blood- 
hound, the German dachshund, the beagle, 
and the fox- and deer-hound. And, last, 
and decidedly least in size, come the curly- 
coated poodle pets. 

The oft-quoted saying, “Love me, love 
my dog,” dates back to Cuvier, the great 
French naturalist (1769-1832) who devoted 
his life to the study of animals. Cuvier’s 
original statement was: ‘He who loves me, 
loves my dog!”’ He also said: ‘The dog is 
the completest, the most singular and the 
most useful conquest ever made by man.” 

In line with the naturalist’s views have 
been innumerable tributes and eulogies to 
this “faithful four-footed friend,” as the 
dog is usually described. 

Music’s voice, likewise, has paid tuneful 
tribute, one notable example being a bril- 
liantly-humorous piano-picture of a small 
dog in tail-chasing mood, as written by the 
great Polish composer, Chopin. Such a 
sketch is the waltz in D-flat, known as “The 
Little Dog Waltz.” 

Needless to say, legend, fiction, and fact- 
writings are replete with dog-tales, long 
and short; and there 
stand out on the pages 
of literature a host of 
dogs whose names have 
become proverbial. 
Among these are “Ar- 
gus,” whose master was 
Odysseus; “Katmir,” 
dog of “the Seven 
Sleepers”; Aubrey’s dog, 
also of legendary fame; 
“Beth Gelert,” “Rab,” 
“Jip,” “Bob” — Son of 
Battle, “Bran,” “Buck,” 
and “Toby” of “Punch 
and Judy” renown. 

Different distin- 
guished men have had 
much to say of the 
noble characteristics of 
the canine. In the vol- 
ume, “Our Friend the 
Dog,” Maurice Maeter- 
linck writes that this 
dumb beast is the only 
animal that will follow 
man all over the earth 
and adapt himself to 
every climate and to 
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Man is the god of the dog; he knows | 
no other; he can understand no other. | 
And see how he worships him! with | 
what reverence he crouches at his | 
feet! with what love he fawns upon | 
him! with what dependence he looks 
up to him! with what cheerful 
alacrity he obeys him! His whole 
soul is wrapt up in his god! all the 
powers and faculties of his nature 
are devoted to his service! and 
these powers and faculties are. en- 
nobled by the intercourse. 

Divines tell us that it just ought 
to be so with the Christian—but the 
dog puts the Christian to shame. 


ROBERT BURNS 


every use to which his master chooses to 
put him. 

John Ruskin, in praise of his white Spitz, 
in “My Dog Wisie,” says: “I do not believe 
there was ever a more wonderful piece of 
instinct certified;” and it is a well-known 
fact that dogs found kindly masters in the 
persons of Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Cowper 
and other literary notables, including Sir 
Walter Scott with his staghound, ‘Maida,” 
his greyhound, “Hamlet,” and his silken- 
haired setter, “Finette.” While Byron, in 
writing of his favorite pet “Boatswain,” 
and an oft-quoted tribute which appears on 
the stone marking the dog’s grave in New- 
stead Abbey, described the animal as one 
“who possessed beauty without vanity, 
strength without insolence, courage without 
ferocity—and all the virtues of man with- 
out his vices.” 


A Forest Tragedy 
ALICE M. GREENE 


Deep in the forest, monarch of the mountain, 
In lonely covert, now he waits to die; 
Who scarce might mark the sobbing of the 


fountain 
Through the slow glazing of that gentle 
eye. 
No more his haunts to seek beside the 
river; 


To trumpet forth serene, his clarion call; 
To greet the redbird’s note. Erelong, forever 
Must fold about him, Death’s untimely 
pall. 
E’en now, late Autumn shivers at the 
coming 
Of barbéd sleet, and bitter, rushing blast. 
A reckless hunter goes his way, a-humming, 
As one of God’s fair creatures breathes 
its last. 


A constant supply of clean, fresh water 
is necessary for all domestic animals at all 
seasons of the year. 


I have always thought of Christmas time 
as a good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable 
time, the only time I know of in the long 
calendar of the year when men and women 
seem by one consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely. And, though it has never put 
a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, I 
believe it has done me good, and will do me 
good, and I say God Bless It. 


CHARLES DICKENS 
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Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
The dear notes ring and will not cease: 
“Peace and good-will, good-will and peace.” 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Free Meals for Ducks 


DONALD R. DEVOE 


READ lines are always popular and 

well-patronized during winter months; 
and the rule applies equally well to our wild 
feathered visitors. 

In Seattle, Washington, between five and 
ten thousand wild ducks gather daily dur- 
ing the winter, to dine on wheat which is 
spread for their benefit along the Lake 
Washington Boulevard within the city’s 
limits. 

The lake has been closed to all kinds of 
hunting for many years past. Many birds 
have learned to know it as a safe place to 
stop during their journeys to and from their 
breeding grounds. It was not until Septem- 
ber, 1930, though, that any regular organ- 
ized effort was made to feed them. 

At that time, Mr. D. E. Frederick, a re- 
tired business man, obtained permission of 
the Park Board of the city to use a small 
point of land which juts out from the boule- 
vard as a place to feed the ducks. As he 
put it, he had “shot so many ducks in his 
life that he felt that he owed some return 
to them.” 

The numbers that came at first were 
small, but one seemed to bring another. 
From one hundred pounds of grain a day, 
the ration was increased so that during the 
coldest weather one thousand pounds, ten 
sacks, of wheat became necessary to satisfy 
them. During the first season, the largest 
number of ducks that came to be fed was 
ten thousand on January 20, 1931. During 
the second season, an average of eight thou- 
sand ducks and geese were provided for. 
The numbers seemed to be constantly in- 
creasing. 
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Pets of the White House 


RESIDENTS and their families, like 

Mr. and Mrs. Ordinary Citizen, like 
pets. There are dogs, cats, birds, even 
*possums that live within the restricted 
grounds or even in the White House itself. 
Some Presidents choose their own pets ac- 
cording to their own tastes, but more often 
the pets are thrust upon them, and pets 
being appealing, oftentimes manage to 
stay. 

The broad expanses of White House 
lawns are often enlivened with the antics 
of dogs and cats which care nothing for 
the dignity and meaning of the White 
House; diplomatic rules and social prece- 
dence mean nothing to them. This may be 
the reason that the weary Chief Executive 
and his wife find so much real pleasure in 
cultivating the friendship of these dumb 
creatures. 

During the administration of President 
Roosevelt a dog fight occured on the White 
House lawn. Within a few hours it was 
published on the first pages of the news- 
papers throughout the nation. The loser, 
in this instance, was the President’s pet. 
President Hoover, too, had a favorite dog, 
King Tut by name, which found life a little 
too restricted and showed signs of losing 
his temper; as a consequence he had to be 
sent to friendly homes elsewhere. 

Pets in the animal world have come to 
set styles when favored by the White 
House since the publicity that they receive 
in the press causes them to be favored by 
thousands of others. In the time of Presi- 
dent Coolidge the collie was favored; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt liked bulldogs and Presi- 
dent Hoover has shown some fondness for 
the police dog. 

Among the oddities suggested for pets 
was the opossum which wandered in one 
time like a foot-sore hitch-hiker and de- 
termined to stay. By order of President 
Coolidge the ’possum was given a vacant 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS FOR DUCKS 
These are but a few of the ducks which are fed daily throughout the winter 


months within the city limits of Seattle, Washington. 
from five to ten thousand, and all varieties are included. 


The numbers of birds vary 
Nearly all are transients, 


being on their way either North or South. The lake is twenty-six miles long and 


never freezes over. 
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pen that had been deserted by a raccoon 
which had spent many a peaceful day as 
a favorite. The glinty-eyed forest creature 
was named “Billy ’Possum,” and _ stayed 
until claimed by some high school youths 
who wanted him for a mascot for their 
baseball team. The President quickly ac. 
ceded. 


Bears, lions, and a baby hippopotamus 
have been presented to the White House 
for pets. Strange, even unnamed crea- 
tures from Africa have applied. Even a 
fine American eagle was presented. Such 
creatures, while often admired, would hard- 
ly be happy within the White House 
grounds and so are now found, along with 
scores of others, in the Smithsonian’s 
Zoological Gardens in Washington. 


Just why, no one knows, but hunters 
of big game, and lovers of animals, and 
breeders of cats, and dogs, look upon the 
White House as an appropriate place to 
send their pets. The President is often 
conscious of the fact that they are hopeful 
for personal advertising, or it may be that 
they do not know what to do with their 
pet and thus place the problem before the 
staff of the Executive Mansion for solv- 
ing. This is evident when the delivery 
truck draws up and deposits some old, 
new, or odd creature which must wait the 
presidential verdict. 


One time a tiny little dog arrived, col- 
lect, along with directions for the dog’s 
care. The owner stated that she was going 
abroad and begged that the President care 
for her pet. In this instance, the White 
House secretary had to write to the indivi- 
dual and state that the White House was 
not a boarding place even for blooded dogs. 
This little fellow traveled home again. 


The dogs and cats of a President play 
their part in our national life. They give 
rest and comfort to tired nerves and bodies 
by their seeming ability to understand and 
sympathize. Those who live in the White 
House need such sympathy, even though it 
may come only from a pet. It is a rare in- 
dividual indeed who does not find pleasure 
in stroking the fur of a cat or a dog—and 
Presidents are human. 

UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 
in The Challenge 


Are Bats Dangerous ? 
LESTER BANKS 


No doubt the vampire bats of the tropics 
are “ugly customers”—though I believe the 
reports of their attacks on people much 
exaggerated; and it is true that the very 
large bats of India and some other torrid 
countries do considerable damage to fruit; 
but there seems little cause to fear our 
American bats. 

A writer tells of his personal experience 
in an Oklahoma cave that was densely 
populated with bats. He says that clouds 
of them poured down upon him when dis- 
turbed by the light, but none ever attempt- 
ed to bite or harm him in any way. 


Before you kill a bat because “bats bite, 
get in a person’s hair, carry bedbugs,” 
etc., remember that they do much good, in 
comparison with their offenses. Besides 
eating small beetles and moths, they are 
among our best destroyers of mosquitoes, 
a service for which they surely deserve a 
vote of thanks. 


-. 
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Sparrows 
CARDINAL LE GROS 


Only ragged little sparrows 
Flying underneath the arrows 
Of the rain. 

They are all that I can see, 
And a barren maple tree 

In the lane. 


They are all I really know: 
Hungry sparrows in the snow, 
And this day 
Full of driving snow and sleet, 
And a pattering of feet, 
Light and gay; 


And a fluttering of wings.... 

Nothing blossoms, nothing sings, 
In the lane 

But the ragged little sparrows, 

Flying underneath the arrows 
Of the rain. 


Pleasures of Bird Study 
SARA WATSON MCINTYRE 


Y husband and I wanted the child- 

V\\ ren to know and love birds, so we 
gave them a bird guide-book with colored 
plates. We took this with us on our Sunday 
excursions into the woods. The children 
identified the birds and learned to know 
their calls, and where to look for their 
nests. They became so familiar with the 
more common birds that they could tell by 
the way one flew what kind of bird it was. 

We secured a set of colored plates, 5 by 7 
inches, and mounted them on a mat and had 
it framed for their room. The unconscious 
influence of pictures on a child is inesti- 
mable. My husband built bird-houses and put 
them up around the yard. Each year they 
were occupied by bluebirds and wrens. We 
hoped they were the same pairs and felt as 
if they belonged to us. One wren house 
was built in log cabin style from white 
birch saplings, with a chimney that was 
hollow. The children, though grown now, 
love still to tell of the manoeuvers of the 
birds who occupied that attractive house. In 
building their nests, if the wrens could not 
get a stick in the door, they tried the 
chimney and often succeeded in getting it 
down that way. In brooding time the father 
wren often fed the mother from the chim- 
ney. Later, the children built the bird- 
houses themselves. 

We put up racks for feed and, in the 
winter time, hung pieces of suet from a tree 
outside our dining-room window. We had 
several feathered boarders, and the children 
keenly enjoyed watching them. We lived 
in a small village where the boys earned 
spending money driving neighbors’ cows to 
pasture. A river ran through the pasture, 
and the boys used to lie under the trees on 
the river bank and watch the birds. When 
they came home, I encouraged them to tell 
what they had seen, and they had many in- 
teresting incidents to relate concerning birds 
and other wild life. 

Now that the children are grown, they 
find their love of birds and their knowledge 
of them a never-ending source of pleasure. 


If a 150-pound man had the strength of 
a beetle he could lift nearly 200,000 pounds. 
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The Brown Thrasher 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


HEN a long-bodied bird with a cin- 
We coat and white, speckled vest 

pays you a visit do you jump at the 
conclusion that he is a large edition of the 
brown thrush? Many people do. But the 
brown thrasher although owning to several 
thrush nicknames is not a thrush at all; he 
is related to those lively singers, the cat- 
bird and the mocker, and, like these famous 
musicians and mimics, is a noted performer 
himself. 

Like the catbird the brown thrasher is a 
nervous fellow with an expressive tail which 
he twitches up and down and jerks about a 
great deal. Also he has the same fondness 
for a thicket of brush or vines where his 
family is often raised. This location, or a 
ground floor one in a clump of weeds or 
grass, conceals the big nest of sticks which 
is loosely thrown together to hold the 
speckled, greenish-blue eggs of the “ground 
thrush” as it is often miscalled. But 
whether we dub him thrush or thrasher, 
French mockingbird or mavis, he is a fine 
fellow indeed, useful and highly valued by 
Uncle Sam as a destroyer of injurious in- 
sects which compose sixty-five per cent of 
his family diet. For the rest he does take a 
little fruit from the orchard or garden, but 
as has been said: “It seems to be a dreadful 
sin for a fellow in feathers to help himself 
to a strawberry or a cherry or a little grain 
now and then, although, having eaten quan- 
tities of insects that, but for him, would 
have destroyed them, who has earned a 
better right to a share of the profits?” And 
whoever has watched him darting in and out 
of the brier patches and hunting over the 
yard or garden for grubs and worms and 
insects for his mate and the youngsters will 
be apt to agree with this. Especially if the 
thrasher mounts a tree limb and pours out 
his soul in one of those songs for which he 
is famed. This original song, not an imita- 
tion of some other bird or sheer mischiev- 
ous mimicry such as the catbird and mocker 
indulge in at times, has been styled “the 
most varied contribution to the bird chorus 
heard at daybreak in the northern states.” 
The voice of the thrasher is loud and clear 
and carries a long distance. Oldtime orni- 
thologists called it the “ferruginous mock- 
ingbird” because of its rusty color and 
masterly performances, akin to those of the 
great vocalist of the south. 

In nesting-time the activities of the 
thrasher are worth watching. He is an alert 
guard of the family treasures, on the look- 
out for cats or other trespassers. Often 
both birds together raise such a pow-wow 
that they frighten away any and all in- 
truders on their privacy. Owing to their 
choice of a nesting location they are subject 
to the visits of prowlers and so must be 
extra watchful. 

An observer of a pair of nesting thrashers 
reported both birds engaged in feeding the 
young, one making a trip on an average of 
every two and a half minutes and the other 
every ten minutes. For two weeks they car- 
ried insect food to the nest, thousands of 
small pests being disposed of in this way. It 
was estimated that this pair of thrashers 
and their young made off with fifty thou- 
sand insects during the summer, beginning 
with courting days and continuing until 


after the young had left the nest. So, if 
Uncle Sam sees fit to place a special value 
on these cinnamon-coated, speckle-vested 
birds that do little harm and much good, 
we should be glad to help protect them 
from their enemies. Few birds are of 
greater service to their country than these 
lovely, lively singers. 

In the West there are several interesting 
species of the thrasher. The sage thrasher 


MALE BROWN THRASHER 


He remains near the nest while the little 
brown-and-buff mother broods her eggs 


is found only in the arid, sage-brush plains 
and the foothills of the western United 
States. Like other thrashers he is a min- 
strel. Mounted on a sage-brush he loosens 
his strain of wild music, literally wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air, for seldom does 
he have an audience to enjoy it. All desert 
birds build in yuccas, thorns, cactuses, sage- 
brush, chaparral, and such other vegetation 
as they may find, apparently satisfied with 
these uninviting nesting-sites. 

The California thrasher is the best known 
of the western birds, a big fellow a foot 
long, loving, like his eastern cousins, a 
thicket, and often visiting gardens as they 
do, where his song is heard in imitation of 
the valley quail, the California jay or wood- 
pecker. Canyon and stream also know 
these delightful birds which please us with 
their voices wherever found. In appearance 
they are somewhat different than our 
thrasher of the East. Instead of a cinna- 
mon coat a dull or ash brown with lighter 
vest, sometimes heavily spotted with black, 
is worn. And, as usual in the West, these 
birds are of a larger build. 


in your will. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Dental Infamy 


PPARENTLY, from the latest reports 

we have, the International Dental Fed- 
eration, Belgium, ignoring the protests of 
practically all the humane organizations of 
Europe and the United States, is going ahead 
with its offer of a prize for a research on 
the scientific treatment of infected root 
eanals. The protests against this action of 
the Federation is because of the outrageous 
and inhumane treatment the dogs will re- 
ceive in making this research. We are 
neither fanatics nor extremists but in our 
judgment the world could well spare the 
men who would wring the knowledge they 
seek from animals, no matter what the tor- 
ture and suffering the animals may have 
to endure. Even knowledge may be made 
to cost too dear. Better a kind and com-.. 
passionate fool than a heartless and cruel 
so-called scientist. 

The British Humane Secretary, the Hon. 
Herbert Samuel, has stated that “as at 
present advised I am of opinion that no 
sufficient justification has been made out 
for permitting such experiments here and 
that to do so would be contrary to the in- 
tention of the Act regulating experiments 
on living animals.” : 


A Greek Myth 


Let hunters beware. According to the old 
classic myth, Actaeon, the hunter, was 
turned into a stag and slain by his own 
hounds. The open season on deer will soon 
be with us-~in Massachusetts and other 
states, if it has not already arrived when 
these words are read. 

The wounded, mutilated deer that will 
crawl away to die would have a tragic 
story to tell, could they speak. The real 
hunter will not shoot unless he believes he 
ean kill. There are literally millions of 
hunters in our land who shoot merely with 
the hope of killing no matter if they only 
wound the wild creature who has come 
within their realm of vision. We should 
not weep if some of these wholly heartless 
hunters were made to change places with 
their four-footed victims. 


I realize that patriotism is not enough. 
I must have no hatred for or bitterness 
toward anyone. EpDITH CAVELL 
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A Much Questioned Gift 


NUMBER of letters have come to us 
asking why, if the Society needs 
money, we made a gift some time ago to 
the Morgan Memorial. The Society made 
no gift. It has no right to take from its 
treasury money given it for its special work. 
But last winter, when Boston was urging 
all its citizens to contribute toward the 
great need of the suffering, practically 
every employee of the Society, from the 
president down, out of his own pocket, and 
in some cases at a real sacrifice, gave what 
he or she could, like thousands of others, 
for their suffering fellows. Believing the 
Morgan Memorial would make every dollar 
of this go the farthest possible way, it was 
sent to that splendid charity. Alas, in spite 
of the fact that the Morgan Memorial treas- 
urer told every newspaper reporter that the 
gift was from employees of the Society, 
the most of them so reported it that one 
might have thought the Society gave it. 
One correspondent even, after knowing 
the real facts, insisted if we, as employees, 
had any money to give we should give it 
for the benefit of animals. Well, we are 
quite human and like to help human beings 
once in a while when overtaken by want 
and suffering. 


Science on a Dog’s Love 


for His Master! 


A Mr. R. Knight read a paper at the 
British Association in which he said:— 

“The dog that jumps over its master may 
not consciously recognize him at all. The 
dog’s previous association with its master 
has left traces in its brain and nervous 
system and these purely physical traces do 
affect the dog’s present behavior. But it 
does not follow that the dog is mentally re- 
membering anything.” 

No one who has ever had a dog but will 
feel a contempt mixed with indignation at 
this scientific explanation of a dog’s love 
for his master. 

—The Animals’ Defender, London 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 17-22; 
Humane Sunday, April 23, 1933. 
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Where God Makes Men 


N Profile Mountain, New Hampshire, 

part of the Franconia range, stands 
out the gigantic face of a man, chiseled out 
of the rock by Nature’s long aeons of sun 
and storm. How many who have gazed with 
wonder upon that great face looking out 
over the vast fields of space ever heard that 
it once led Daniel Webster to say: 

“Men display signs indicative of their 
respective trades. The watchmaker hangs 
out a monster watch, the shoemaker dis- 
plays a gigantic boot, the dentist hangs 
out a great gold tooth. But up in the 
Franconia Mountains God Almighty has 
hung out a sign in stone to show that in 
New England He made men.” 


Why the Depression P 


The wayfaring man though a fool ought 
to be able to answer that question. The 
last Great War destroyed two hundred 
thousand billions ($200,000,000,000,000) of 
wealth, killed or injured, largely the youth 
of the world, fifty million (50,000,000) men. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 
under President Wilson, has given these 
appalling figures. What nations sow, na- 
tions reap. The great, fundamental cause 
of the depression, all other causes belittling 
—THE WAR! 


The Horse Association of America re- 
ports—‘Stallion sales are increasing. Breed- 
ing has shown great gains this year, and 
every line identified with horse and mule 
interest is feeling quickened demand.” 


Seventeen million horses and mules still 
in the United States and prices for them 
steadily going up. There is a tendency 
among farmers, milk and ice companies to 
return to the horse for economy’s sake. 


A large Boston Milk Company is adding 
300 horses to its stable. Why? In the in- 
terests of economy. It is rather difficult to 
teach an auto truck to stop and start at 
the driver’s command and follow him from 
house to house. These 300 horses will have 
the best of care. 


A PART OF THE FAMILY 


Among our good friends in New Hampshire are Mr. and Mrs. Howard A. Cross- 
man. Here’s a picture of their home and grounds and two beautiful members of their 


family who have been their unafraid pets for some three years. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 14,705 
Cases investigated 
Animals examined 
Number of prosecutions.......... 
Number of convictions 
Horses taken from work 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 
Small animals humanely put to 
sleep 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of John P. Gazlett 
of Boston, Mildred Johnson of Dedham, Dr. 
William L. Richardson of Boston, and 
Charles F. Edgarton of Concord. 

November 8, 1932. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
Us upon application. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue’ Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
- DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief 


. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 
. M. EVANS, bD.v.s. 
. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
. G. HALL, bD.v.m. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
A. R. EvANS, v.M.pD., Veterinarian 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 


Cases entered 785 Cases 2,681 
Dogs 575 Dogs 

Cats 194 Cats 

Horses 7 Birds 

Birds 6 Horses 

Sheep 

Goat 1 


Operations 1,032 


Hospital cases since opening Mar. 
1, 1915 
Dispensary Cases ... 


106,507 
. .233,330 


339,837 


Total 


MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 
Summary of Prosecutions in October 


For cruelly shooting his neighbor’s pigs, 
a defendant was fined $25 in lower court. 
He appealed and the fine was increased to 
$75 in Superior court. He was also ordered 
to reimburse owner of the pigs in the sum 
of $15. 

Inflicting suffering upon a horse by work- 
ing him with sore back, defendant fined $25. 
Upon appeal the higher court placed the 
case on file. 

For beating a lame horse, offender was 
fined $25 and sentenced to House of Correc- 
tion for two months. He appealed. 

Three defendants were severally charged 
with inflicting cruelty upon a horse, cruelly 
beating and failing to provide food and 
drink for same. .The first was discharged, 
the second and third were fined $50 each, 
and the judge upon further consideration 
a the fines and placed the cases on 

e. 

Cruelly beating a cat by hitting it with 
a milk bottle, $10 fine. 

Cruelly beating a horse by striking him 
with a chain, fine $10. 

For inflicting unnecessary cruelty and 
suffering upon a cow, a defendant pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to jail for two 
months. 


For the Cat’s Sake 


The following, in the shape of a small 
printed card, we will gladly furnish free 
to anyone asking for a number of them to 
distribute at doorways or to leave in private 
letter boxes: 


Do not leave any cat to suffer or starve 
when you close your house. 

If you cannot take it with you please 
notify the nearest humane organization. 
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Boston and the Rodeo 


HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals has long 
protested against what are known as Rodeos 
and Wild West shows. It has no authority 
to prevent their coming into the state. It 
does see, however, that the anti-cruelty laws 
of the Commonwealth are not violated with 
impunity. 

The following regulations are presented 
to the management of these exhibitions and 
the Society insists that they be strictly 
observed: 


Rules for Rodeos in Massachusetts 


These regulations carried out, there will 
be no interference on the part of the 
Society. Its officers will be stationed at the 
arena to see that there is no violation of 
them. 

No sharp spurs. 

No wide wood paddles. If horses need 
starting, use snap of whip or strap. 

No “busting of calves” purposely will be 
tolerated. Horse to come to standstill and 
hold his position. No backing. No jerking 
horses or setting them back on haunches 
resulting in “calf-busting.” (If the calf is 
not roped within 75 seconds the whistle will 
be blown and the man retire from the 
arena.) 

Not more than 12 calves to be roped at 
any one performance and these calves 
strong and in good condition. 

Placing fingers in eyes, lips or nose while 
wrestling steers forbidden. 

No sore, lame or injured animal per- 
mitted in any performance. 

A drag provided to carry injured steers 
or horses from arena. 

No cruel bits permitted. 

Cinches, saddle girths and flank straps 
shall be covered on bucking horses. 


No Unfit Horses to Be Used 

No rope or strap flank cinch to be used 
independent of the saddle in connection 
with saddled broncos. 

A loose rope will be used in bareback 
riding. There will be no knots or clinching. 

Clowns not to ride calves or haze calves. 

Animals must be properly fed and wa- 
tered prior to and during rodeo. 

Contestants failing to observe above 
rules must be ordered from the arena and 
debarred from the competition. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
President 


(These regulations were for the most part originally 
issued by The Humane Society of Missouri.) 


Free Dinners for Horses 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will again 
distribute them on the Saturday before 
Christmas. From several horse-drawn, plat- 
form trucks individual bags of feed con- 
sisting of oats, carrots and apples will be 
presented to as many team drivers as can 
be reached, and any surplus will be taken 
to the stables. 

We doubt not that those who have pre- 
viously contributed to this humane holiday 
feature, and made it possible, will be giad 
to aid us in repeating it this year. To 
curtail its expense under present conditions 
is not only necessary but to be expected. 
We cannot neglect altogether so fine an 
opportunity to show some recognition pub- 
licly of our good friends—the horses. 


Dec. 1932 
| 
| 
| H. SCHNEIDER, V.M.D., Ass’t Chief 
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Giory TO 

GOD, 
Peace ON EartuH, 9 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Nicasio Zulaica C i 


hile 
Charles A. Williams .......... France 
Luis Pareja Cornejo............ Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley........... Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 


Luther eer Philippine Islands 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning............ Turkey sina 
Humane Press Bureau 
Address, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 

Field Representative 

Wn. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturers in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott L. Raymond Talbot 


Helping Them Destroy 
Each Other 


S to the war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, Laura Puffer Morgan, spec- 
ial representative of the National Council 
for Prevention of War at Geneva, writes: 
Yesterday I was given the authentic in- 
formation that during the last year, when 
it has been evident that a clash between the 
two countries was likely to come, export of 
munitions from the United States to those 
two countries has been going on to the ex- 
tent of about one million dollars, and from 
England to the extent of about three mil- 
lion. That is a very good example of the 
necessity for the immediate consideration of 
the question of the private manufacture and 
trade in arms and munitions, which is one 
of the questions to come before the Bureau 
of the Conference. 


“We all make mistakes, but everyone 
makes different mistakes,” wrote the dying 
Beethoven on his bed of suffering. 


OUR 
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Fez American Fondouk 
Report for September 


Monthly Expense Account 


Daily average, large animals 83.5 
Forage for same $91.40 
Daily average, dogs 12.7 
Forage for same 7.45 
Put to sleep 17 5.95 
Transportation 7.95 
Wages, grooms, etc. 59.20 
Inspector’s wages 16.45 
Superintendent’s salary 98.80 
Assistant’s salary 39.20 
Veterinary’s salary, and extra visits 15.70 
Motor allowance 9.90 
Sundries 50.05 
$402.05 


Entries: 19 horses, 24 mules, 40 donkeys. 

Exits: 13 horses, 18 mules, 46 donkeys, 2 bulls. 

Native fondouks, 289 visits, 6,053 animals seen, 
1,708 of these given treatments and 36 taken to our 
Fondouk. 

Superintendent’s Notes: Largest monthly average 
since the Fondouk began. This month we had the 
first camel at the Fondouk. The building above 
foundation is starting fast and we feel certain we 
can use it from December 1. 


(Signed) CHARLES W. N. Brown, Superintendent 


The Courrier du Maroc, September 29, 
describing a projected market wholesaling 
vegetables, fruits and flowers for dealers 
only, to be located beside the American 
Fondouk, says, talking of the donkeys who 
will transport the various products to and 
from this market: “They will have a cool 
and shaded corner, perhaps even a shelter 
like those in the American Hospital on the 
next lot, which is, as everybody knows, the 
Paradise of Donkeys.” 


Note. A letter just received from Mr. 
Williams, who at present is at Fez while 
the new addition is being completed, says: 
“We have 93 large animals at the Fondouk 
today. It looks, after all, as if we should 
be crowded enough to use the newest shel- 
ter in December, principally to ease the 
very overcrowded spaces in the oldest parts. 
The new annex will take care of 60 don- 
keys.” 


Guns in the House 


Every so often in the run of the news 
comes the tragedy of a youngster who acci- 
dentally kills himself or another child with 
a gun which no one knew was loaded. 


Each such tragedy, with its little victim 
and the heart-broken parents, emphasizes 
the deadly peril that menaces every home 
where a revolver rests on a shelf or a rifle 
leans in a cupboard corner. That peril is 
intensified when the firearm is kept loaded. 


Guns are kept in houses as a _ protec- 
tion against burglars. But the instances in 
which burglars are shot by householders 
defending their homes are far out-numbered 
by those tragedies in which members of the 
household are accidentally shot. 

The danger has no relation to the size of 
the gun. A small .22 caliber rifle, of com- 
paratively harmless appearance to the un- 
initiated, can bring death as quickly as a 
gun of heavy caliber. The same light touch 
on the trigger of either gun will send a 
bullet into the heart or brain of a child who 
looks upon the weapon as a plaything. 

No one would live in a house in which 
a poisonous snake was coiled upon a cup- 
board shelf, ready to strike. But the rifle 
or revolver which rests in the cupboard is 
more deadly than the snake. 

—Pittsburgh Press 
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Christmas Music 


T. Ambrose, says Mildred P. Blake- 

lock, in The Homiletic Review, wrote 
a Christmas hymn in A.D. 340, which was 
translated by Dr. Neale, who died in 1866. 
Its first line is “Come Thou Redeemer of the 
Earth.” St. Germanus wrote “A Great and 
Mighty Wonder” in A.D. 634. 

I think the three Christmas hymns most 
sung in England during the last fifty years 
are “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night,” which was written in 1652 by 
Nahum Tate; “Christians, Awake,” writ- 
ten by John Byron in 1690; and “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,” written by Charles 
Wesley in 17438. 

Others are being added to them, some 
of more recent origin. Christina Rossetti’s 
hymn, “In the Bleak Mid-winter,” is becom- 
ing a favorite, and she did not die until 
1894, just a year later than Bishop Phillips 
Brooks of Massachusetts, who wrote the 
hymn, “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” which 
is much sung in England now during the 
Christmas season. 

Christmas authems are often taken from 
“The Messiah,” composed by George Fred- 
erick Handel, who, though a German by 
birth, spent most of his life in England, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey in 
1759. Another famous anthem composer 
is Orlando Gibbons, who wrote much church 
music in England, and was organist in one 
of the London churches. His date is 1583-- 
1625. Another was Henry Purcell, born 
1658. He was organist at Westminster 
Abbey, and was a celebrated composer who 
did much to improve the musical services of 
the Church. Many of the quaint old Christ- 
mas carols have been arranged as anthems 
by more recent composers. 


Worth Quoting 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 17.—Judge M. A. Mus- 
manno assailed the University of Pittsburgh 
today for permitting arrest of three stu- 
dents for attempting to stage an anti-war 
demonstration on Commencement Day, June 
8, and then reversed a Police Court ruling 
imposing a fine of $5 on each for disorderly 
conduct. 

The three, Alonzo D. Brewer, Negro mem- 
ber of the Pitt Y. M. C. A. executive com- 
mittee; Leonard J. Grumet and Louis M. 
Teitlebaum, were arrested in the “Y” hut 
as they prepared to protest the commence- 
ment address of Major General Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff, U. S. A. 

—wN. Y. World-Telegram 


The Thankful Heart 


If one should give me a dish of sand, and 
tell me there were particles of iron in it, 
I might look for them with my eyes and 
search for them with my clumsy fingers, 
and be unable to detect them; but let me 
take a magnet and sweep through it, and 
how would it draw to itself the almost in- 
visible particles by the mere power of at- 
traction! The unthankful heart, like my 


finger in the sand, discovers no mercies; 
but let the thankful heart sweep through 
the day, and as the magnet finds the iron, 
so it will find in every hour some heavenly 
blessings,—only the iron in God’s sand is 
gold. 


O. W. HOLMES 
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“‘Tnasmuch”’ 


HIS is to be a despondent winter for 

many millions of our people here in this 
land of plenty. How can any of us, com- 
fortably fed, clothed and sheltered, fail to 
share, even till it hurts, with those facing 
hunger, cold and despair! 


“A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief 
That I could never answer ‘Nay.’ 


“Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 
He entered. Not a word he spake. 
Just perishing for want of bread, 

I gave him all; he blessed it, brake, 
And ate;—but gave me part again. 
Mine was an angel’s portion then; 
For while I fed with eager haste, 

That crust was manna to my taste.” 


Funds for Humane Workers 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety is collecting a trust fund for the bene- 
fit of field missionaries and others who have 
worn out their lives in the service of pro- 
moting humane education. 

So far gifts to the amount of $5,411 have 
been received. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the 
Humane Education Trust Fund. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. also is 
raising a special fund to provide, when 
necessary, for employees who have been re- 
tired or for any reason are incapacitated 
for work. Contributions to this fund should 
be sent to the Treasurer and marked plainly 
for Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Retirement 
Fund. 


‘“‘Gripped in the Teeth of 
Steel” 


This is a 2-page leaflet showing the 
cruelties of the steel trap. It is a con- 
densation and revision of a long leaflet of 
the same title. There are three striking 
illustrations. A free sample will be sent 
for the asking. In quantities, the price is 
$1.00 per 100 copies, mailed to any address. 
A few copies remain of the earlier, 8-page 
leaflet, priced at $1.25 per 100 copies. Send 
to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 


Mr. Talbot’s School Talks 


For the third season Mr. L. Raymond 
Talbot, expert bird and animal lecturer, is 
representing the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
by giving illustrated talks on animals in the 
schools of the state. 

During October he visited the Howard 
Street Junior High school, Springfield; the 
High and the Junior High schools at Lud- 
low; the Punchard High at Andover; the 
Varnum Junior High at Lowell; the Ames- 
bury Junior High; and the Lincoln Junior 
High at Melrose, speaking before audiences 
which totaled 2,505. 
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Humane Calendar Ready 


VERY attractive colored picture, 

“Peace and Plenty,” showing a farmer 
with three horses attached to a reaper har- 
vesting grain, adorns the new Humane Cal- 
endar for 1933. The leaves of the pad, one 
for each month, contain the usual valuable 
humane hints on the care of animals. 

The Calendar is especially adapted to use 
in schools, for Christmas presents, and for 
Humane Societies generally. If preferred, 
the colored picture used last year, George 
Washington on his horse at Mt. Vernon, or 
the picture of 1931, “Christmas at ‘Home 
Sweet Home,’” or a black and white picture 
of a child, dog and cat, may be had. In 
ordering be sure to state which of these 
four pictures is wanted; if no preference is 
given, the new picture described above will 
be sent. 

Societies wishing their imprint on large 
orders should correspond at once to secure 
special prices. Only a limited number of 
calendars is available so orders should be 
sent in early to avoid disappointment. 

Price: 20 cents per single copy, two for 
35 cents; $1.80 per dozen, post-paid to any 
(single) address. 

Send all orders to The American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


William H. Lyng 

Just as we go to press word comes of the 
death at his home in New Bedford, of Wil- 
liam H. Lyng, who, for eighteen years, had 
served as the general prosecuting officer of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in Bristol 
County. Mr. Lyng had suffered with dia- 
betes for a long time, but with much cour- 
age and fidelity to his work had continued 
in his office despite occasional enforced in- 
terruptions. He was able to come to the 
Society headquarters in Boston within a few 
days of his death. With a pleasing person- 
ality which won him friends wherever he 
went, Mr. Lyng will be greatly missed. 
To his widow and sister we extend heart- 
felt sympathy. 

More friends are 
needed to endow 
stalls and new ken- 
nels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments 
of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or sev- LA, J 
enty-five dollars for a ty “94, 
stall will insure a i 
suitable marker in- 
scribed with donor’s 
name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of 
free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given 
upon application to 
the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 
Our Hospital with its 
Dispensary has han- 
dled more than a 
third of a million ani- 
mal cases since its 
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Gandhi, Friend of Animals 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


ANDHI, the Indian patriot and saint, 

has a very tender heart towards ani- 
mals. In the Christian Century of Chicago 
for Oct. 26, the Rev. C. F. Andrews pub- 
lishes a long letter from Gandhi, received 
some time ago. In it Gandhi expresses his 
grief for the sad condition of the pariahs, 
or untouchables. He adds: 

“I feel as keenly about the slaughter of 
goats at Kalighat as I do about the untouch- 
ables. Whenever I am in Calcutta, the 
thought of the goats being sacrificed haunts 
me. I asked my eldest son not to settle 
in Calcutta on that account. The pariah 
can voice his own grievance. He can peti- 
tion. He can even rise against the Hindus. 
But the poor dumb goats! I sometimes 
writhe in agony when I think of all this. 
But I do not speak or write about it. All 
the same, I am qualifying myself for the 
service of these fellow-creatures of mine, 
who are slaughtered in the name of my 
faith.” 

H. N. Brailsford, a former member of 
the British Parliament, who was in India 
two years ago, tells a story of Gandhi’s in- 
fluence even over the Santals, a primitive 
aboriginal tribe of the hills, who from time 
immemorial had lived by hunting: 

“The legend reached them of this saint 
who had arisen in the plains below. Over 
one sentence of his message they pondered 
deeply, and then with implicit obedience they 
acted. The saint had said, ‘Let the crea- 
tures of the forest have peace.’ They 
burned their bows and arrows and snares, 
and for the first time in uncounted cen- 
turies, took to tilling the soil.” 


Valuable Animal 


Farmer’s Wife (to druggist)—“Now, be 
sure and write plain on them bottles which 
is for the horse and which is for my hus- 
band. I don’t want nothing to happen to 
that horse before the spring plowin’.” 

—Texas Ranger 


9.9, 


A GRATEFUL MOTHER AND HER PUPPIES 


opening in March, 
1915, and now aver- 
ages more than 100 
every day. 


“Spotty” Ward, beagle hound mongrel, owned by Mary Ward, 
had a bone taken from her bowels at Angell Animal Hospital, 


Boston. 
puppies, seven of which are shown here. 
taken at the Hospital by Dr. Schneider. 


Shortly afterwards she gave birth to a litter of ten 


The photograph was 
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World Brotherhood 


My country is the world; 
My flag with stars impearled 
Fills all the skies. 
All the round earth I claim, 
Peoples of every name. 
And all inspiring fame 
My heart would prize. 


Mine are all lands and seas, 

All flowers, shrubs and trees, 
All life’s design. 

My heart within me thrills 

For all uplifted hills, 

And for all streams and rills; 
The world is mine. 


And all men are my kin, 
Since every man has been, 
Blood of my blood. 
I glory in the grace 
And strength of every race, 
And joy in every trace 
Of brotherhood. 


The days of pack and clan 
Shall yield to love of man, 
When war-flags are furled; 
We shall be done with hate, 
And strife of state with state, 
When man with man shall mate, 
O’er all the world. 
ANONYMOUS 


A Ride with Bruin 


JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


HE life of a lumberjack is an excit- 

ing one attended with many dangers, 
but, occasionally, something happens which 
is quite amusing. Such an incident is re- 
lated by an experienced rafter who is 
skilled in riding logs in the streams. 

One fall he had occasion to cross the 
Saginaw River far up in the Michigan 
woods. Finding himself without a boat, he 
decided to ride a log across. He lashed a 
sapling to his pike-pole so he could push 
the log, obtained a firm grip on the bark 
with his boot spikes, and pushed off. He 
was going along nicely when in mid-stream 
he met a big black bear swimming across 
from the other side. 

The bear seemed very tired, so took a 
notion to ride with the lumberjack. He 
climbed on one end of 
the log which nearly 
swamped “the boat.” 
The lumberjack, who 
was not opposed to 
giving the “hitch- 
hiker” a ride, kept on 
poling for the oppo- 
site shore, finally 
reaching it at a con- 
siderable distance 
down stream from 
where he had planned 
to land. The bear 
dropped off and wan- 
dered into the woods 
but the rafter waited 
until Mr. Bruin had 
disappeared before he 
ventured far from the 
shore. 


“Kind — are 
more than coronets.” 
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A Japanese Drayman 
FRANCES MARION FOX 


OVINES of the laboring class in 

Japan are often heavily burdened, 
but they are privileged to wear items of 
apparel not granted to ordinary beasts of 
the field. This one has a cover of white 
cloth on his back and hand-made sandals of 
rice straw on his feet. They prevent slip- 
ping and soreness on long trips and on 
pavement. 

Oxen are commonly used in rural dis- 
tricts of Japan and those of the suburbs of 
Tokyo plod daily into the city with a cargo 
of vegetables or fruit and go out with a 
load of lumber perhaps, or sewing ma- 
chines and phonographs. 

One might expect these farm creatures to 
cast a shy eye or lower a protesting horn 
at the bicycles, electric trains, and taxis 
that crowd them so on the streets of the 
capital. But, strange to say, this is not the 
case—it is the chauffeur who is scared by 
the animal; he has to slow down or stop, 
and swallow his impatience as friend ox 
takes his time in getting out of the way. 
The street car conductor chafes while the 
oxcart crosses his tracks in low gear at a 
busy corner; and the boy on a bicycle 
(steering with one hand because the other 
balances a tray full of noodles overhead) is 
mortally afraid he’ll lose his balance unless 
that ox moves faster in front. 

The man driving (maybe it should be 
called leading) an ox never rides, but walks 
the whole way, guiding his meek servant 
by a single rope through a ring in the nose. 
On summer days a line of animals may be 
seen taking their noon rest in the shade on 
a street next to the Emperor’s palace 
grounds. The farmers carry food for their 
helpers who eat it from wooden buckets. 
Though watering places are scarce, the 
men bring water from street pumps, and 
the animals, aside from over-loading, ap- 
pear to be well cared for. Their coats look 
sleek and their frames are well padded. 

At some future time when trucks remove 
the burdens from horses, dogs, and cattle, 
the beasts may be happy to spend the re- 
mainder of their lives in idleness; but who 
does not wonder what will become of the 
little drayman Yamamoto San who feeds 
his family partly by the toil of his four- 
legged partner? 


HEADED FOR THE STREETS OF TOKYO 
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Children and Their Pets 


Editorial in Christian Science Monitor 


N one of the public schools of Utah the 

pupils were encouraged to hold an ex. 
position of pets. It was, as you may as- 
sume with warrant, the day of the ran- 
somed alley cat and the beloved mongrel, 
as well as of less usual creatures to whom 
children will give so freely of their patron- 
age, protection and true affection. 

Now, this project of the pet exposition 
was no idle half-holiday, however, though 
doubtless it possessed more of popular ap- 
peal than do geography and fractions. It 
was educational. 

It was educational, so the school author- 
ities were agreed, in that it should be favor- 
able to character development—for long and 
long ago this wisdom came to light, namely, 
that to cherish any of the creatures, feral 
or domestic, and give unselfishly of human 
friendship, is richly to be requited. Some- 
thing of the affection that is given by chil- 
dren—yes, and by their elders also—to the 
creatures we call pets, turns again inward 
to the giver, who is all unconscious of the 
gain, and waters his sentiments into greater 
kindliness and tolerance, so that the world 
in which he dwells is more companionable 
and goodly because a pet was kept. 

This is sound precept, tested and proved 
in all the long record of human experience, 
that in the very highest sense the keeping 
of pets—not pining captives—is thoroughly 
educational and conducive to moral growth. 
Should you doubt this, though but for a 
fleeting moment, you have only to think of 
a world so barren of generous and protec- 
tive impulse that never a pet would be kept 
in all its republics and kingdoms. What an 
impossible, sorry, sordid, and utterly selfish 
world it would be. ’ 

Yonder goes a boy with a dog. Regard 
the happiness of the dog in the boy who is 
more friend than master. It was Darwin 
who said that man himself, who drew the 
dog snarling, furtive, wary, out of wild- 
ness, had imparted culture to his once re- 
luctant ward, and given to the dog’s eyes 
a light and understanding which otherwise 
never would have kindled therein. 

So it was that men taught the dog cer- 
tain of the lessons man himself has been so 
slow to learn. But this dog now has that 
which he shall teach the boy. Nor is it 
fanciful in the least to predict that, when 
the boy is grown, his manhood will be the 
better for the day they went to the autumn 
woodland together, he and his dog. 


A Great Writer on War 


Let us dishonor war; glorious war does 
not exist. It is not good, and it is not use- 
ful to make corpses. No. It can not be 
that Life travails for Death. . . . It can 
not be that women should bear children 
in pain; that men should be born; that 
people should plow and sow; that the 
farmer should fertilize the fields, and the 
workman enrich the city; that industry 
should produce marvels, that genius should 
produce prodigies, that the vast human 
activity should, in the presence of the star- 
ry sky, multiply efforts and creations, all 
to result in that frightful international 
exposition which is called a field of battle! 
Victor Huco 
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“Bruin,” Fisherman’s Pal 
D. LYMAN-GREEN 


ES sir! He’s a real pal. He charted a 
straight course in a no’theaster, with 
nothing but his heart to guide him right!” 
That’s what Elroy Johnson, Maine fisher- 
man, said about “Bruin” while he set his 
eyes on the shoals ahead. And Bruin, a 
dog who’s won his right to stand look-out 
on his master’s boat in all weathers, and 
simply won’t be left behind, stared with 
equal concern at the threat of low water 
ahead. Bruin and Elroy share all weathers, 
and take fisherman’s luck together since 
that day last season, when Elroy, straining 
his eyes against wind and rain, forgot his 
precious dog-cargo for the first time in 
over five years in the stress of holding his 
course. 

His brother was with him, and when they 
slid into the shelter of Mackerel Cove, 
Bailey Island, Me., both men heaved a sigh 
of relief. Subconsciously, Elroy reached to 
pat Bruin’s sturdy head. The dog was gone. 
Rapidly both men calculated the time that 
had elapsed since Bruin took up his watch 
astern. It was well over half an_ hour. 
Without a word, both men made for the 
open sea, scanning the mounting waves for 
the black speck that might be Bruin—if he 
was afloat. Wind and rain and darkness 
meant nothing, when Bruin was in far 
greater danger than they were risking to 
find him. Overboard in deep water in a 
storm! Every sailor and every fisherman 
along the coast knows what that means! 
And every one will put back for a man over- 
board. What else could any fisherman do 
when his pal was overboard? Even if the 
pal was a water-spaniel and not a man? 

Bruin must have sensed the faith his 
master wouldn’t break. He had stayed on 
his course and headed straight for his home 
port for more than an hour in a wild winter 
sea. When he was sighted, he was still 
swimming and more than two miles out. He 
paddled alongside, too weak to help him- 
self clamber on board; too weak to do more 
than lick Elroy’s hand when he stripped his 
own oil skins off and wrapped them around 
Bruin. 

As soon as Bruin began to steam out, 
Elroy, unconscious of the biting cold and 
wet weather, devoted himself to rough-hous- 
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ing with his dog, and left his boat to his 
brother to bring safely into port. Elroy 
thought his pal might shrink from a sea- 
farer’s life after that, but he guessed with- 
out knowing Bruin’s heart. 

Day in and day out, in all weathers, Bruin 
takes up his watch and sticks by his master 
and his master’s boat, except when there’s 
work to be done! Then he waits while 
the men haul in their pound filled with her- 
ring or mackerel, if luck is with them. The 
instant the fish are ready to be lifted with 
nets into the dories, Bruin goes into action. 
He plunges overboard and catches fish, one 
by one. With every catch, he scrambles up 
the side of the dory, and lays his catch 
alongside his master’s. 

He’s as busy as any fisherman until the 
last fish is caught, and then, dripping wet 
and covered with fish-scales, he sits up to 
look over the haul—and laugh at Old Man 
Sea. The picture shows just how! 


The Thinking Chimpanzee 


The Animals’ Friend reproduces an arti- 
cle from “The Minds of Animals” in which 
Professor Kohler, after a careful study of 
his chimpanzee, says: 

An instructive experiment was to place 
the fruit on the ground outside the cage and 
beyond an arm’s length. Then the apes 
were supplied with lengths of bamboo rod, 
but none long enough to reach the fruit. 
The chimpanzees tried these rods, and one 
of them got to the length of pushing a short 
rod along the ground at the far end of a 
long rod, so that the fruit was touched. 
But as the short rod was not continuous 
with the long one, the fruit could not be 
retrieved. In the course of a forenoon’s 
trying, however, one clever chimpanzee dis- 
covered how to fix a short length into the 
hollow end of a longer rod, thus making 
two sticks into one; and with this it was 
possible to get possession of the fruit. 

An interesting elaboration of this experi- 
ment was seen when one of the merry crew 
whittled with his teeth at the end of a short 
piece of wood so as to make it small enough 
to fit into the hollow end of a longer piece. 
There is no word for this but sheer intelli- 
gence—an adaptation of old means to an 
entirely new end. There was an apprecie- 
tion of the situation. 
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Your Cat in Winter 
LE.EUBANKS 


HETHER a pet cat stays indoors 

or out in summer, I think it advis- 
able to keep her in most of the time in 
winter. True, a cat can endure surprising 
hardships, but surely most of us prefer that 
our pets be comfortable. And a cat is 
notoriously a luxury lover, reveling in cozi- 
ness and warmth. 

Some people keep their cats out in winter 
just as they do in summer because they 
find “cat fur all over the house” when puss 
sleeps inside. That’s largely the person’s 
fault. Have a certain, definite place for 
your pet to sleep, her own pillow or basket 
in a warm, comfortable spot, and the ani- 
mal will go there regularly by preference. 

Seldom is there any necessity to feed the 
cat in the house. Use the back porch, and 
place a large piece of paper under the feed 
dish, so that the rejected food, which a cat 
often pulls from the dish, will not soil the 
porch floor. Keep fresh drinking water 
handy for your pet at all times. 

Sow some oats or grass-seed in a can 
and keep in the kitchen window. Puss can 
then help herself when she feels a desire 
for greens. Catnip growing in the kitchen 
where she can nibble at it is healthful. 

Ordinarily, a healthy cat takes care of 
her own coat, using saliva as a cleansing 
and beautifying application. At times, 
though, a superficial bath, just a light 
sponging-off of the fur, may be in order. 
Don’t press the water down into the skin; 
it’s disagreeable to most cats, and may 
cause illness. 

Of course, there are people who insist on 
putting the cat out every night, under any 
circumstances. If you are one of these, let 
me suggest that you do not pet and coddle 
the cat much during the evening: I am 
positive that sudden and radical changes 
often wound an animal’s feelings as much 
as they cause physical pain. Snatching a 
cat up from pleasant dreams by the warm 
fire and casting her out, perhaps into snow, 
before she is even awake, is a. cruel perfor- 
mance. And I’m not sentimental. 


Remember the Anodes Humane Edu- 
cation Society when making your will. 


COMFORT AND COMPANIONSHIP 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Seerstary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. * 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and thirty-five new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during October. 
Of these, 149 were in Massachusetts, 119 
in Vermont, 97 in South Carolina, 68 in 
Virginia, 52 in Rhode Island, 17 in Illinois, 
14 in Georgia, eight in Pennsylvania, three 
each in Tennessee and Texas, and one each 
in Arizona, Indiana, Minnesota, New York 
and West Virginia. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 190,349 


The Hollywood Band of 
Mercy 


Congratulations to Mrs. P. R. Longley of 
Hollywood, California, whose Band of 
Mercy, known as the Hollywood Band, the 
Pathe News filmed on Mrs. Longley’s lawn 
while the Band was decorating “Kentucky 
Boy III,” brave Hollywood dog who saved 
many lives during a motion picture studio 
fire. Brief film is being shown of it in 
many states. 


“Tom”’—a Laughing Horse 
CHARLES IVANHOE 


E was just an ordinary horse. Nobody 

would have noticed him standing there 
in the street, patiently waiting with his 
parcel delivery van. 

One dismal morning of the London, No- 
vember type, feeling somewhat bored on my 
way to business, I stood facing the city 
churchyard of St. Olaves, where a tablet 
proclaims at the gate, that there stood the 
ehurch of that name. “Destroyed in the 
dreadful fire of 1666.” Turning, I spied a 
horse which, like myself, looked anything 
but happy at that moment. 

“Hullo! old bean,” I exclaimed, “weary 
of the trials of horseflesh?” For answer, 
he raised himself to full height from a 
stooping posture, eyed me keenly and prick- 
ed up his ears. We then stood eying one 
another in a very curious way. At length 
I fumbled in my pocket, pulled out an apple 
and exclaimed: “Here! better have half 
at a time, if not used to luxuries. It is all 
I have.” I divided the apple and gave him 
one half and then the other. This is how 
I met him and how we became fast friends. 
I subsequently awaited his arrival every 
morning—hail, rain, or sunshine—giving 
him something from my pocket—and telling 
him to cheer up and laugh, setting him the 
example. This he did by wrinkling his nose 
and upper lip in a most amusing fashion, 
following which we both enjoyed a laugh 
together. For a long period we met con- 
tinuously, in the early morning and ex- 
changed greetings. 
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MEET “COLONEL,” THE 36-YEAR-OLD HORSE 


Dec. 1933 


In spite of his advanced years, “Colonel,” who lives on a farm near Kent, 
Washington, never suffers an ache or pain, and likes to give children rides 
on his sturdy back. He also takes his turn at doing light work on the farm. 


Once he was laid up for weeks with a 
bad foot and much I missed him. This may 
have been a legacy of his earlier work in 
army service, drawing the heavies (garrison 
artillery) for “‘Tom,” like myself, had done 
his bit in the war. 

When he came back, after a long lapse 
of sick treatment, and saw me again, he 
acted just like a kitten, leaping at bits of 
paper in the road, prancing, whinnying, and 
playing all manner of curious and un-equine 
capers for some minutes. 

Foremost among my many four-footed 
friends in and around London was “Tom,” 
the laughing horse, and our friendship was 
mutual. 


A pretentious person said to the leading 
man of a country village, 

“How would a lecture by me on Mt. 
Vesuvius suit the inhabitants of your vil- 
lage?” 

“Very well, sir, very well, indeed,’ he 
answered. “A lecture by you on Mt. Vesu- 
vius would suit them very much better than 
in this village.” 


“Come Andy! Come Andy!” 
CHARLOTTEL. ALLEN 


Ah, mistress dear, I hear you calling me, 
But in the fields beyond the wall, 
Tall, waving grasses also call, 

And I must romp through them once more, 
Before I heed your loving call— 

Then I'll come bounding back to you, 
Over the old stone wall. 


Alas, our little “Andy,” 
So full of life and fun, 
Unchanging in affection, 
Always eager for a run, 
Has left us sad and lonely, 
For life in another sphere, 
But his loving, faithful spirit 
Lingers with us—ever near. 


Photo by Donald R. DeVoe 


A Horse Who Has Defeated 
Old Age 


DONALD R. 


DEVOE 


FTER thirty-six years of labor on the 

farm of his owner, near Kent, Wash- 
ington, “Colonel” seems quite unready to 
retire. He suffers no aches or pains, takes 
his turn in doing light work every day on 
the farm, and gives every evidence of carry- 
ing on for many years longer. He has been 
through several depressions and presidential 
campaigns, with no ill effects. He is owned 
by George H. Waid, who has had him since 
1898, when he was two years old. 

“He has been a faithful and energetic 
horse,” says Mr. Waid. “We have never 
spent anything on him for medicine or doc- 
toring. His health has always been good. 
For many years we used him to haul a 
wagon with produce to the market, and he 
never failed us. Even today we use him for 
light work around the farm, but for heavier 
work we use a younger horse. Colonel has 
been doing our cultivating for so long that 
he seems to have acquired a kind of instinct 
for keeping off the plants, even when mak- 
ing the turns at the ends of the rows He 
has never had any particular care in the 
way of special grooming, fancy stall or 
otherwise. His life has always been that of 
an ordinary farm horse. Right now he ap- 
pears to be in excellent physical condition. 
We have always given him gentle treatment, 
but I am just unable to account for his un- 
usually long life.” 

Colonel has a very good appetite. He par- 
ticularly likes sugar. His back is not con- 
cave and swayed to the extent that one 
would expect. He enjoys carrying children 
on his back and is very gentle with them. 
The children say, though, that “his bones 
stick out.” 

Colonel suffers from failing hair pretty 
badly, and has almost no mane. But this 
may be due to lack of regular grooming. 


Dee. 
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Feeding the Birds at School 


ERNEST H. EATON 


RS. GRACE D. PROCTOR, teacher at the School Street 

school of Fitchburg, Mass., with the approval and 
assistance of Miss Mary A. Dunn, principal, has the 120 
pupils at the school organized into a very active Band of 
Mercy. The children are seeing to it that all the birds are 
fed each day. They have erected a tree in the school-yard. 
Every child brings 
some article of food 
daily and it 
on the tree with 
string and the birds 
come to the tree and 
eat. One school-boy 
brought ten pounds 
of grain for the birds. 
Doughnuts, bread, 
cake and other pastry 
are fed the birds each 
day by the children. 
Every morning they 
salute the flag and 
recite the Band of 
Mercy pledge, and 
Mrs. Proctor or Miss 
Dunn talk on animal 
life to them. All the 
children are loyal 
members of the Band 
of Mercy and take 
great interest in the 
work. Their ages 
range from six to ten 
years. Mrs. Proctor 
has been interested in 
the work for many 
years, ever since she 
was a school child her- 
self. 


Prayer for Creatures of the Wild 
MARGARET E. BRUNER 


Now, when the winds of winter blow 
Cruel and sharp and chill, 

Almighty Father look below 

On beasts of field and hill. 


Deal kindly with the feathered folk 

In time of bitter storm, 
And grant them sheltering pine and oak 
To keep them safe from harm. 


Remember tiny cub and fox 
Orphaned by trap and gun, 

Protect them from the world’s hard knocks 

And guard them, every one. 


May men with kindness now be found, 
Nor turn averted face, 

When forest, field and stream are bound 
In winter’s cold embrace. 


A Merry Christmas for ‘‘ Rex” 


A. GUY TAYLOR 


OULD you like to know if my dog “Rex,” that I told 
you about being hurt by an automobile, ever got well? 

You remember he dashed into the street to save a little 
girl who had toddled in the way of a great big truck to get 
her balloon, and how Rex grabbed her dress between his 
teeth and flung her out of danger, but was run over himself. 

Yes he did get well. He limps and looks kind of funny 
with only half an ear—but I don’t mind that as long as he 
doesn’t have any more pain. 

Sometimes when I am studying my lessons, he licks my 
hand and stretches himself beside my chair and sleeps there 
until it is time for me to go to bed. I guess he remembers 
how sorry I was, and how hard I tried not to hurt him when 
I washed his wounds. 

He was so brave and patient, Dad said, “Good old dog; you 
deserve a reward.” Rex wagged his tail, which was the only 
way for him to let Dad know he understood. 

Now I want to tell you what Rex is going to get for a 
Christmas present. I’ll have to whisper it ’cause if he should 
hear, it would spoil all the fun. 

Santa Claus is going to give him a new kennel. I’m 
going to take the pennies out of my bank and buy a whole 
lot of straw to put in it to keep him warm. Mother is going 
to give him a big plate full of turkey bones, and Dad thinks 
the best thing he can do, is to whistle for him to come in 
doors on bitter cold nights and sleep in a box beside the 
kitchen stove. 

I bet you, if Rex could talk he would thank us, and wish all 
of his friends, “Merry Christmas.” 


I heard the bells on Christmas day, 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat, 
Of “Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
LONGFELLOW 


VIRGINIA CRANER AND HER HEIFER, 
“SILVER ACTRESS” 

Winnner of first prize in 4-H senior heifer calf class, second 
in open class, and reserve grand champion 4-H Club heifer at 
the New York State Fair. Virginia is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. O. Craner of Jamesville, N. Y. 

Courtesy of Ayrshire Digest 
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Wild Geese 


Southward the gray geese 
Honk their happy way,—great ariel 
Spearheads against the fading light. 
In wonder have I watched them bend 
And sway; mount clinging mists, and flush 
O’er lonely tarns, then, disappear, down 
Long blue aisles of evening in their 
Flight. 


Ah, wild, prophetic birds! 
My heart was saddened as I saw you go. 
I note a touch of winter on the hills; 
Detect a minor murmur through the trees. 
The red leaves whirl and fall;—upon 
My face I feel a flake of snow. 


Yet, through the long, sad 
Season of the year when winter voices petu- 
lantly 
Cry, then I remember great wings flashing 
By,—hear the faint honk of wild geese 
In the sky. 


JAMES A. FRASER in The Congregationalist 


A Plea for the Birds 


GEORGE B. FOSTER 


Treasurer, Boston and Albany Railroad 


‘]SN’T there some way of abolishing that 
| public nuisance, which appears annual- 
‘ly, at about this time of year? 

I refer to the brave (?) hunter or gun- 
ner. 

He is not in evidence in the cities, except 
his prototype, the “gun man” and bandit, 
but in- the country and small towns he is 
a dangerous nuisance. 

The only remedy for tne pest that I can 
suggest is entirely to abolish the open hunt- 
ing season, which is a relic of barbarism, 
when man had to hunt for a living, and, 
it ought to have been abolished long ago 
in this enlightened, twentieth century. 

A man applies to the state for a hunting 
license, for which he pays a small sum of 
money. Although he may be entirely in- 
experienced in the use of dangerous fire- 
arms, he has to pass no examination, in 
order to get his license. He seems to go on 
the supposition that his license to carry a 
gun, also carries a license to tramp all 
over the property owners’ fields and forests 
and shoot any kind of bird or animal that 
appears in sight. 

In his sight every bird is a game bird 
and a lawful victim of his recklessness, 
protected by a state license. Query: Has 
the state any right to license such a danger- 
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ous nuisance to the property owner? 

As a result of the open hunting season, 
game birds are becoming very rare in many 
sections, and will soon be as extinct as the 
dodo, if this wholesale shooting isn’t stopped 
soon. In many walks which I have taken, 
in the woods and fields, during the past 
summer and autumn, I have seen but one 
partridge, one pheasant, one woodcock, and 
no quail. Many song-birds, as well as game- 
birds, also fall victims to the noisome 
nuisance of the gunner. 

From an economic point of view the 
argument is still stronger against the gun- 
ner. We are annually spending many mil- 
lions of dollars in trying to subdue an 
ever increasing horde of destructive insects. 
The birds, both song-birds and game-birds, 
are some of our best friends, helping us to 
subdue these same insect pests. 

The gunner shoots and kills many birds 
and animals and injures multitudes of 
others, leaving them to suffer and die. He 
is a trespasser on private property, tears 
down your “no trespass” signs, and if the 
property owner protests, he is insulted. 

When it is possible, the wily gunner hunts 
near a bird reservation, because there the 
birds are tamer and thousands of wounded 
birds come back to the reservations to 
suffer and die. 

Why license an army of over six million 
men and boys annually, to go out and shoot 
these same good friends of ours, the birds, 
just for “the fun of the thing”? 

The fees received by the state for hunt- 
ing licenses wouldn’t go very far toward 
paying the debt which we owe our good 
friends, the birds, for their work in the 
destruction of insects. Let us have a new 
law or referendum on the open hunting 
season, and abolish it entirely, as a cruel 
relic of barbarism, an economic waste, and 
a blot on our so-called Christian civilization. 

Among the men who will have to be 
wiped out is the sportsman; the man with- 
out fellow feeling for animals; the man so 
primitive in his tastes that the destruction 
of life is an amusement to him. I believe 
the time will come when a man found amus- 
ing himself with a gun will feel as com- 
promised as he does now when found amus- 
ing himself with a whip at the expense of 
a child or an old lame horse. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


The glory from the manger shed, 
Wherein the lowly Savior lay, 

Shines as a halo round the head 
Of every human child today. 


PHOEBE CARY 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Saving the Waterfow] 


Many Dead and Disabled Birds Recovered 
by Man and Dog 


OW more than 3,200 waterfow] were 

salvaged in one of our federal reser. 
vations during and following the last open 
season for hunting them is told in America 
Forests. It is an achievement that may 
well be borne in mind with the return of 
each annual orgy of bird destruction. 

Tule Lake, California, Reservation, is g 
bird sanctuary of 10,600 acres. It is here 
that thousands of birds, some seriously, 
others mortally wounded, fly after being 
shot by the hunters. It occurred to the 
reservation protector, H. M. Worcester, to 
save many of the injured but living victims 
and to salvage the dead and frozen birds, 
The job was done with efficiency and 
despatch through the aid of “Goldie,” q 
well-trained water spaniel. So fast was the 
work of this eager retriever that in his 
first two hours he brought in a hundred live 
birds and many dead ones. From November 
24 to January 5, Worcester, with few assist 
ants and the dog, salvaged the cripples that 
came daily so long as the guns boomed 
around their sanctuary. 

The dead birds were turned over to char- 
ity groups and given to the needy and un 
employed. The live birds were taken in 
hand and their injuries treated by Wor 
cester. By actual count, the article states, 
1,865 birds were given hospitalization and 
1,359 dead birds distributed. . 

A number of birds which were perma- 
nently disabled were placed in public parks 
for exhibition and breeding purposes and 
several hundred others with clean bills of 
health were released after being marked 
with U. S. Biological Survey bands. In 
formation about their migrations is looked 
for and their movements will be watched 
and studied. Protector Worcester has done 
a remarkable work. It alleviates in consid 
erable measure the havoc wrought by the 
bird shooters. 


“What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
“That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels answering overhead, 
Sang, “Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
At Christmas, play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


TUSSER 


Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norw 
Massachusetts. Boston office; 180 Longwood Avenue, 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

Humane Socicties and Agents are invited to cor 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office em 
title the sender to membership in either of our tw@ 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 = Active Annual 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 


Sustaining 20 00 Annual 
Children’s $0.75 
Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Edito% 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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